“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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From the “ Task” we make the following se- 
lections, and while doing so would recognize and 
honor William Cowper for his service in behalf of 
justice to all the lower creatures of God. Cowper 
died in 1800, twenty-five years before the first so- 
ciety (the Royal) was formed for their protection. 


ANIMATED NATURE. 


Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds, 

But animated Nature sweeter still 

To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The livelong night: nor these alone whose notes 
Nice-finger’d art must emulate in vain; 

But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime 
In still repeated circles, screaming loud, 

The jay, the pie, and ev’n the boding owl 

That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 
Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake. 


WORTH OF BRUTES. 

And I, contented with a humble theme, 
Have pour’d my stream of panegyric down 
The vale of nature, where it creeps and winds 
Among her lovely works, with a secure 
And unambitious course, reflecting clear 

If not the virtues, yet the worth, of brutes. 
And I am recompepsed, and deem the toils 
Of poetry not lost, if verse of mine 

May stand between an animal and woe, 
And teach one tyrant pity for his drudge. 


A FOX HUNT. 


They love the country, and none else, who seek 
For their own sake its silence and its shade; 
Delights which who would leave, that has a heart 
Susceptible of pity, or a mind 

Cultured and capable of sober thought, 

For all the savage din of the swift pack, 

And clamors of the field? Detested sport, 
That owes its pleasures to another’s pain, 

That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 

Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence, that agonies inspire, 

Of silent tears and heart-distending sighs! 
Vain tears, alas! and sighs that never find 

A corresponding tone in jovial souls. 
Well—one at least is safe. One shelter’d hare 
Has never heard the sanguinary yell 

Of cruel man, exulting in her woes. 


Innocent partner of my peaceful home, 

Whom ten long years’ experience of my care 
Has made at last familiar, she has lost 

Much of her vigilant instinctive dread, 

Not needful here, beneath a roof like mine. 
Yes—thou may’st eat thy bread, and lick the hand 
That feeds thee; thou may’st frolic on the floor 
At evening, and at night retire secure 

To thy straw-couch, and slumber unalarm’d; 
For I have gain’d thy confidence, have pledged 
All that is human in me, to protect 

Thine unsuspecting gratitude and love. 

If I survive thee I will dig thy grave, 

And when I place thee in it, sighing say, 

I knew at least one hare that had a friend. 


Fou-Hunting. 

The real evils of fox-hunting are that it wastes 
the time, misapplies the energy, exhausts the 
wealth, narrows the capacity, debases the taste, 
and abates the honor of the upper classes of this 
country ; and instead of keeping, as your corre- 
spondent “ Forester” supposes, “ thousands from 
the workhouse,” it sends thousands of the poor 
both there, and into the grave. 

The athletic training given by fox-hunting is 
excellent, and such training is vitally necessary 
to the upper classes. But it ought always to be 
in real service to their country; in personal agri- 
cultural labor at the head of their tenantry; and 
in extending English life and dominion in waste 
regions, against the adverse powers of nature. 
Let them become Captains of Emigration; hunt 
down the foxes that spoil the vineyard of the 
world; and keep their eyes on the leading hound 
in Packs of men. — Ruskin, in “ Arrows of the 
Chise,” p. 128. 


or 


Education by Mr. Ruskin. 


I am wearier than any tenant of Weary-faulds 
of seeing this subject of education always treated 
as if “ education” only meant teaching children 
to write or cipher or to repeat catechism. You 
know, sir, as you have shown by your comments 
on the Bishop of Oxford’s last speech on this sub- 
ject, and you could not, at present, use your influ- 
ence more beneficially than by showing, that the 
real education—the education which alone should 
be compulsory — means nothing of the kind. It 
means teaching children to be clean, active, hon- 
est, and useful. All these characters can be 


taught, and cannot be acquired by sickly and 
ill-dispositioned children without being taught; 
but they can be Naps 23 to any extent by evil 

Public schools, in 


habit and example at home. 


which the aim was to form character faithfully, 
would return them, in due time, to their parents, 
worth more than their weight in gold.—Arrows of 
the Chase, vol. 2, p. 123. f 
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Life. 

I wonder whether it ever occurs to most people 
to consider how brimful our world is of life, and 
what a different place it would be if no living 
thing had ever been upon it? From the time we 
are born till we die there is scarcely a waking 
moment of our lives in which our eyes do not rest 
either upon living thing, or upon things which 
have once been alive. Even in our rooms, the 
wood of our furniture and our doors could never 
have been without the action of life; the paper 
on our walls, the carpet on our floors, the clothes 
on our back, the cloth upon the table, are all 
made of materials which life has produced for us; 
nay, the very marble of our mantelpiece is the 
work of once living animals, and is composed of 
their broken shells. 

The air we breathe is full of invisible germs of 
life; nor need we leave the town and go to the 
country in search of other living beings than 
man. There is scarcely a street or alley where, | 
if it be neglected for a time, some blade of grass — 
or struggling weed does not make its appearance, 
pushing its way through chinks in the pavement 
or the mortar in the wall; no spot from which 
we cannot see some insect creeping, or flying, or 
spinning its web, so long as the hand of man does 
not destroy it. ... Then, as we pass over plain 
and valley and mountain, we find things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great; some hidden 
in the moss or the thick grass, rolled up in the 
leaves, boring into the stems and trunks of trees, 
eating their way underground or into even the 
strongest rock; while others, such as the lion, the 
tiger, and the elephant, roaming over Africa and 
India, rule a world of their own where man 
counts for very little. Even in our thickly peo- 
pled country, rabbits multiply by thousands in 
their burrows, and come to frolic in the dusk of 
evening when all is still. The field-mice, land 
and water rats, squirrels, weasels, and badgers, 
have their houses above and below ground, while 
countless insects swarm everywhere, testifying te 
the abundance of life. Not content, moreover, 
with filling the water and covering the land, this 
same silent power peoples the atmosphere, where 
bats, butterflies, bees, and winged insects of all 
forms, shapes, and colors, fight their way through 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


the ocean of air; while birds, large and small, 
sail among its invisible waves. .. . 

Wherever we go living creatures are to be 

found, and even if we sail away over the deep, 
‘silent ocean and seek what is in its depths, there 
again we find abundance of life, from the large 
fish and other monsters which glide noiselessly 
along, lerds of the ocean, down to the jelly-masses 
floating on the surface, and the banks of rocky 
coral built by jelly-animals in the midst of the 
dashing waves. There is no spot on the surface 
of the earth, in the depths of the ocean, or in the 
lower currents of the air, which is not filled with 
life whenever and wherever there is room. 

The one great law which all living beings obey 
is to “ increase, multiply, and replenish the earth ;” 
and there has been no halting in this work from 
the day when first into our planet from the bosom 
of the great Creator was breathed the breath of 
life.—the invisible mother ever taking shape in 
her children. — Life and her Children: Published 
by Appleton & Co. 
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Dogs in Literature. 


Macaulay’s definition of a dog as “an animal 
that only spoiled conversation,” is quite character- 
istic of that eminent and withal monopolizing 
talker who would most unreservedly have in- 
dorsed the parody, “One man’s pet is another 
man’s nuisance.” But Goethe’s feelings have 
passed the bounds of boredom: dogs were an ab- 
horrence to him; their barking drove him to dis- 
traction. Mr. Lewis tells us of the poet’s trou- 
bles as theatrical manager at Weimar, when the 
cabal against him had craftily persuaded the 
Duke Carl August, whose fondness for dogs was 
as remarkable as Goethe’s aversion to them, to in- 
vite to his capital the comedian Karsten and his 
poodle, which had been performing, amid the en- 
thusiastic acclamations of Paris and Germany, 
the leading part in the melodrama of “ The Dog 
of Montargis.” Goethe, being apprised of the 
project, haughtily replied, “One of our theatre 
regulations stands, ‘No dogs admitted on the 
stage;’” and thus dismissed the subject. But 
the invitation had already gone, and the dog ar- 
rived. After the first rehearsal Goethe gave his 
Highness the choice between the dog and his 
Highness’s then stage manager; and the duke, an- 
gry at his opposition, severed a long friendship 
by a most offensive letter of dismissal. He quick- 
ly, however, came to his senses and repented of 
his nnworthy petulance, wrote to the poet in a 
most conciliatory tone; but though the cloud 
passed away, no entreaty could ever induce Goethe 
to resume his post. Alfred de Musset’s dislike of 
dogs was intensified by unfortunate experience, for 
twice in his life a dog had come near to wrecking 
his prospects: once, when at a royal hunting 
party, he blunderingly shot Louis Philippe’s 
favorite pointer; and again, when as a candidate 
for the academy he was paying the customary 
visit of ceremony to an influential mortal. Just 
as he rang at the chateau gate, an ugly, muddy 
whelp rushed joyously and noisily to greet him, 
fawning upon the poet’s new and dainty costume. 
Reluctant to draw any distinction of courtesy at 
such a time between the academician and his dog, 
he had no alternative but to accept the slimy ca- 
resses, and the escort of the animal to the salon. The 
embarrassment of his host he accounted for by the 
barely defensible behavior of his pet. But when 
the dog, having followed him into the dining-rooth, 
placed two muddy paws upon the cloth and seized 
the wing of a cold chicken, De Musset’s sup- 
pressed wrath found relief in the reserved sugges- 
tion, “ You are fond of dogs, I see.” ‘Fond of 
dogs!” echoed the academician, “I hate dogs.” 
“ But this animal here?” ventured De Musset. “TI 
have borne with the beast,” was the reply, “ only 
because it was yours.” ‘“ Mine?” hte the poet, 
“TI thought it was yours, which was all that pre- 
vented me from killing it!” The two men 
shouted with laughter; De Musset gained a 
friend; but the dog and his kind an enemy more 
bitter than before.— From “ Temple Bar.” 


Remarks of Mr. Ruskin at a Meeting of the Royal 
Soc. P. C. A. in 1877. 

He pleaded in the name of poor animals that 
none of the members of the society should act too 
much on the feeling of pity, or without making a 
thoroughly judicial inquiry. looking at the re- 
port, he found part of the society’s admirable evi- 
dence mixed up with sentimental tales of fiction 
and other means of exciting mere emotion, which 
had caused them to lose power with those who 
had the greatest influence in the prevention of the 
abuses which the society desired to check. The 
true justice of their cause lay in the relations 
which men had had with animals from the time 
when both were made. They had endeavored to 
prevent cruelty to animals,— they had not 
endeavored to promote affection for animals. e 
thought they had had too much to do in the police 
courts and not enough in the field and the cottage 
garden. As one who was especially interested in 
the education of the poor, he believed that he 
could not educate them on animals, but that he 
could educate them by animals. He trusted to the 
pets of children for their education just as much 
as to their tutors. He rejoiced in the separate 
organization of the Ladies’ Committee, and looked 
to it to give full extent and power to action which 
would supersede all their expensive and painful 
disputable duties. Without perfect sympathy 
with the animals around them, no gentleman’s 
education, no Christian education could be of any 
possible use. In conclusion, he pleaded for an 
expansion of the protection extended by the so- 
a wild birds. — Arrows of the Chase, vol. 2, 
p. 129. 


Humane Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Agent Wightman’s report for three months 
shows his usual activity and energy. He says, “The 
Cleveland Humane Society having been organized 
and for some time known as a society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals, it has become so 
identified with this branch of humane work, that 
in the minds of many of our citizens cruelty to 
animals is still the prominent feature for which 
we labor at present. The officers and directors, 
however, who are more familiar with the cases 
over which we have jurisdiction, are aware that 
the prevention of cruelty to children has become 
a very important and prominent branch of the 
good accomplished. 

* Cruelty to dumb beasts, however, ought not to 
be, nor is it lost sight of, especially as when they 
are brutally treated they cannot defend them- 
selves. The experience of this society has de- 
monstrated, I think, that in cities the size of 
Cleveland there is no difficulty in prosecuting the 
work of preventing cruelty to both children and 
dumb animals by our society, and I have no hesi- 
tation in saying it may, with equal facility, be ex- 
tended to cruelty to wives by their brutal hus- 
bands. We have many complaints of such cases, 
and even under our inefficient laws our agent is 
accomplishing much good by effecting reconcilia- 
tion and correcting in other ways such abuses. 

“During the last three months there have been 
one hundred and sixteen cases of cruel and im- 
proper treatment to children on the part of their 
parents, which have had the usual attention of 
our agent. 

“Over 260 cases of cruelty to horses were at- 
tended to, of which overloading numbered 84, 
and overworking 35. 

“A list of thirty names is given who are each 
pledged to pay $25 per year for three years to the 
society: an excellent example to other societies,” 

We gather the above facts from Seth Brayton’s 
report dated July 30, 1881, and published in the 
Leader.” 


>> 


A State Society in Vermont for P. C. A. 
An excellent appeal to the, people of Vermont 
to organize such a society has been made by Mrs. 
H, B. Williams of Bristol, Vt. If this paragraph 


shall come under the eye of any resident of a 
Vermont town who desires to help this cause, we 
invite him or her to correspond with Mrs. Wil- 
We have long known of Mrs. Williams as 


liams. 


an indefatigable, brave, and self-sacrificing friend 
to dumb animals, and rejoice that she has made 
this earnest and most sensible appeal. 

We think Vermont is alone among our New 
England States in not having a State society. 
How long shall this be? Who will not help Mrs, 
Williams to bring that good State into line? 


We give the concluding words of the appeal: 
“The design, then, is to protect our animals 


from every species of cruelty and from all need- | 


less hardships. To do this effectively and thor- 
oughly, a State Society, with branches in as many 
towns as possible, is necessary. Will not those 
who sympathize with me take a part in the work? 
If we can get twenty or thirty persons in different 
parts of the State earnestly in the plan, we can 
have a State Society for the protection of animals, 
and when once started it will grow rapidly. 
Those who are willing to lend a hand are invited 
to correspond with Mrs H. B. Williams, Bristol, 
Vt.; sending such suggestions or plans as may 
occur to them.” 


Shipping Live Stock. 


The public are at present much concerned over 
the suffering to animals caused by shipping long 
distances, and they contend, looking at this ques- 
tion from a humane standpoint, that it is “ a dis- 
grace to this enlightened age.” We shall not dis- 
pute this question. Humanitarians point to the 
goad and spear, and would have the public believe 
that shippers are nothing less than monsters, or 
fiends in human shape. But does a personal ac- 
quaintance with those men prove the assertion? 
No; and they are no more brutal than their fellow- 
men ; but shipping cattle is their business, and until 
better facilities are provided for this important 
branch of the carrying trade, no material alteration 
will be made, or should be expected from our ship- 
pers. Huddled together, as all cattle at present are, 
without any division or separation, with an absti- 
nence from food and water for two and three days 
together, the goad becomes an absolute necessity 
to prevent the animals from trampling each other 
to death. Suffering to the cattle means a loss to 
the shipper, for the greater the suffering to the 
animal the greater the loss in shrinkage; and 
while the sympathy that these humane people ex- 
pend costs them nothing, it is a much more seri- 
ous monetary question to be solved by our 
drovers. To our mind, there is but one solution 
of this problem: To carry cattle long distances 
they must be made comfortable, and be fed and 
watered regularly morning and evening. An ani- 
mal eats and drinks until he is satisfied, and then 
lies down to rest, and they lie down at least two- 
thirds of the time. In the present cars, if, after an 
animal becomes completely exhausted, it lies 
down, drovers are too well acquainted with the 
result to need description by us. One animal gets 
across the other, steps on the windpipe, and often, 
before any one can get to its reliet, the animal is 
dead, or so near dead that, as the Irishman said, 
“it has to be killed to save its life.” In addition 
to this, goring and laverating and broken horns 
are so common, all of which means a feartul 
loss to the shipper, so that the separation of each 
animal is imperative. 

- Shippers and drovers find it very difficult to carry 
on their business with even a living profit; for 
often they buy on a rising market, and by the 
time they reach the seaboard they find a falling or 
inactive market, and this added to the shrinkage 
leaves the balance on the wrong side of the ledger. 

As we have said before, there is, to our mind, 
but one solution of this problem, and that is to 
form a transportation company, and shippers con- 
trol and own their own cars. They will then 
occupy the most favorable position, and can make 
their own terms with the different railways. Of 
all the improved cars that we have seen, “ Clarke's 
car,” in our humble opinion, meets more fully the 
requirements of the trade than any other before 
the public, and is well worthy the attention of our 
cattle raisers and shippers, — Drovers’ Journal, 
June 1A, 
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Should Horses be Shod? 


A writer in the “ Journal of Comparative Med- 
icine and Surgery” discusses the question as to 
whether horses should be shod, and takes an af- 
firmative position for several reasons, which ap- 

ar to be strong and conclusive ones, Shoeing 
prevents the undue expansion of the wall at the 
plantar surface. The rearing of an animal of 
great weight upon moist soil causes such expan- 
sion of the hoof, as can be seen in the case of most 
Western horses. In such hoofs the wall presents 
a concave surface externally. This form of wall 

laces the laminal attachments at a disadvantage 
in sustaining the weight of the animal, the lateral 
tension upon the lamina being excessive. The 
wall in these flat feet is rendered more susceptible 
to this lateral pressure by the thinness of the sole. 
Such a foot would be benefited by the application 
of a shoe at an early age, as the shoe would pre- 
vent the spreading of the hoof, the shortness of 
the heel, and the thinness of the sole. Shoeing 
also prevents uneven wear of the hoof. As a 
rule the excess of wear is greatest at the outside 
toe, causing the foot to turn in. These results 
from the using of horses without shoes have been 
noted by ancient writers upon the equine foot, and 
Lolleyal, the eminent veterinarian of France in 
the seventeenth century, writing of the unshod 
horses of the German peasantry, says that in 
nearly every case he found the feet and limbs 
more or less deformed. These observations are 
confirmed by many other writers. The uneven 
wear of the hoof changes the normal bearings of 
the joints, exciting disease in them; interferes 
with the nutrition of the foot, and hinders the 
development of speed, because the horse requires 
to be perfectly balanced upon his feet to maintain 
rapid action. For uneven wear of the hoof, shoe- 
ing is an efficient remedy. The more uneven the 
wear, the more frequently is the renewal of the 
shoe necessary. The style of the shoe required 
depends upon the work to be performed and the 
character of the roads over which the animal is to 
be driven. In the third place, shoeing is a neces- 
sity to prevent destructive wear of the hoof. 
Though well enough adapted to withstand the 
wear incident to an undomesticated condition, the 
hoof of a horse is soon worn when the animal is 
forced to travel constantly over our artificial roads. 
After giving these reasons why horses should be 
shod, the writer whom we have quoted proceeds 
to refute some of the reasons advanced by Sir 
George Cox in favor of having horses unshod. 
The theory advanced by Sir George Cox is no 
new one, others than he having attributed diseases 
of the feet and limbs to the practice of shoeing. 
With small animals, having well-formed feet and 
doing light work in agricultural districts, the shoe 
may be dispensed with, but when it is considered 
that some of the large horses in cities wear out a 
shoe weighing from four to six pounds in a month, 
it is apparent that there is an amount of attrition 
to be borne which would soon ruin the best hoofs 
ever seen on a horse. 


Barefooted Horses. 


The question of driving horses barefoot is being 
seriously agitated in England, and the papers call 
upor some public-spirited horse-owner to try com- 
parative experiments of the ordinary plan of driv- 
ing nails into the living substance of the horse’s 
hoof, of the Chartier method of using clamps, and 
lastly of the hoof in natural condition. That iron 
shoes have been so Jong used does not necessarily 
prove them to be indispensable, more than in the 
case of blinders, without which the last genera- 
tion scarcely ventured to drive at all. To be sure 
the weight of experience and custom entitle the 
existing practice to the benefit of the doubt, but 
the matter is of sufficient importance to be worth 
investigating, and it might not inaptly come under 

@ attention of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 
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Horse Cribbing. 


It frequently happens that a person has a ve 
good horse than his very 


habit of cribbing — or crib-biting —the cause of 
which is not very definitely settled by the books, 
as the veterinary practitioners, like all other doc- 
tors, disagree. Cribbing is said to be infectious, 
and a young horse standing in the next stall to an 
old cribber will be very likely to take on his pro- 
pensity. This propensity, or habit, is very hard 
to cure. It may be avoided or palliated in some 
measure in several ways. ‘The best way that I 
know of for the stable—having tried it my- 
self—is to construct the stall in the following 
manner: Make the crib, or manger, on the floor 
instead of three feet higher up, with a plank front 
about fifteen inches high, and for the bottom fit in 
a nice piece of hard-wood board, or plank. Have 
no bar or crosspiece at the bottom of the hay- 
tack, but instead, flare off the ends of the slats 
and screw them on strong to the boarding in the 
front part of the stall. In this way the droppings 
will fall into the manger, and net be trodden 
under foot, and the horse will have nothing to 
bear his foreteeth upon to suck wind into or ex- 
pel it from his stomach; both theories being ad- 
vocated, both may be true. The oats can be fed 
out just as well as though the manger was higher 
up, and it is thought by many that this is the best 
and most natural way for a horse to feed. The 
horse should be hitched in front, over the manger, 
so that he can reach the food in all parts thereof, 
and that will give him scope enough to lie down 
comfortably. 


Street Railways— The Motor of the Future. 

In Gen. Norton’s comprehensive and interesting 
paper read at the first meeting at the Hotel Ven- 
dome, to consider the question of a world’s fair in 
Boston, he incidentally stated that visitors to the 
exposition might be able four years hence to ride 
on cars moved by electricity. There did not seem 
to be any evidences of surprise or incredulity 
awakened by the statement, and certainly none 


were to be enpeted in an assembly of gentlemen 
as well posted and as firm believers in the indefi- 
nite possibilities of the genius of progress as were 
those who composed the meeting, remarks the 
“ Post.” But if there are others who have not 
kept abreast of the rush of events and the marvel- 
lous development in new things which has come 
from the union of restless energy and inventive 
genius, who, on account of their limited knowl- 
edge, affect superior foresight and refuse to be- 
lieve that such an advance is possible, either four 
or forty years hence, we would present a few well- 
attested facts for their consideration. The electric 
tramway which Dr. Siemens has constructed in 
Berlin, between the suburb of Lichtenfelt and the 
cadet school, a distance of nine kilometers, or over 
five miles, is now in regular use for passengers, 
and is giving great, and, to the public, unexpected 
satisfaction. The rails are of the ordinary rail- 
way pattern, but the gauge is only a single meter. 
A speed of thirty miles an hour is easily attaina- 
ble. Some of the advantages of the employment 
of electricity as a power are stated as follows: 
A great saving in the force required to move the 
train, as there is no boiler, water or coal required 
to be carried with it. The cars can be built much 
lighter, as no dead weight is transported, and are 
much more easily controlled by the brakes in 
stopping. The electric engine occupies little space 
underneath the car, is of so small weight and free 
from danger. Germany is entitled to special 
credit for taking the lead in this important move- 
ment. A single enterprising firm of scientists 
has demonstrated not only that the application of 
electricity to trains is possible, but practical and 
profitable as well. So that we are pond well 
convinced that the electric railway will constitute 
an important feature of the next world’s fair, 
whenever and wherever it may be held. It may 
be simply an exhibit, but the American people 
are too practical to permit that to be merely an 
interesting monster toy which is possessed of so 
much inherent utility. We shall expect electric- 
ity to do the work in 1885. 


Stock by Sea. 


The necessity of providing methods for the care 
of live-stock in transit, more consistent with hu- 
mane and sanitary demands, has been urged both 
in this country and abroad until the subject has 
become one of international importance, of which 
the letters from Minister Thornton and Secretary 
Blaine published by the “Journal” within the 
past few months are indications.—R. R. Journal. 


Working Birds and Working Insects. 


One bird is a lamplighter, for on — Comorin 
there are birds that at nig light up their habita- 
tions. These sagacious little fellows fasten a bit 
of clay to the top of the nest, and then go out 
and pick up a glow-worm and stick it on the clay 
to illuminate their dwellings, as if they were about 
to see company that evening. Sometimes these 
little fellows are gayer than usual, and, in that 
case, they get three or four of these glow-worms, 
or of fire-flies, and light up their dwellings most 
cheerfully ; and this curious habit is a wise pro- 
vision adapted for their protection, for the blaze 
of light in their little cell dazzles the poor bat, 
whose eyes love darkness rather than light, and 
thus he is unable to plunder the nest and deprive 
the parents of their young. The tailor bird of 
Hindoostan gathers cotton from the shrubs and 
spins it into thread by-means of its feet and lon 
bill, and then using its bill as a shoemaker’s awl, 
it sews the large leaves of an Indian tree to- 
gether, so as to protect and to conceal the juve- 
nile tailors that have been recently brought into 
the world. So with ants—one is a mason, another 
is a carpenter; one caterpillar is a stone-mason, 
one bee is an upholsterer, one is a miner, another 
is a feltmaker; one insect is a grave-digger, an- 
other is a burying beetle, and buries moles, rats, 
birds, and frogs. <A celebrated naturalist put four 
of these undertakers under a glass cover, and 
supplied them with subjects on which they might 
exercise their trade, and in fifty days these four 
beetles interred twelve carcasses—four frogs, three 
small birds, two fishes, one mole, and two grass- 
hoppers. They undermined the carcass, and let 
it drop by its own weight, and then covered it 
up; in this manner, no doubt, millions of little 
birds and field-mice find as decent a burial as 
falls to the portion of the lords of creation. 


Lines upon a Caged Lark. 


A cruel deed 
It is, sweet bird, to cage thee up 
Prisoner for life, with just a cup 
And a box of seed, 
And sod to move on barely one foot square, 
Hung o’er dark street, midst foul and murky air. 


From freedom brought, 
And robbed of every chance of wing, 
Thou couldst have had no heart to sing, 
One would have thought. — 
But though thy song is sung, men little know 
The yearning source from which those sweet notes flow. 


Poor little bird! 
As often as I think of thee, : 
And how thou longest to be free, - 
My heart is stirred, 
And, were my strength but equal to my rage, 
Methinks thy cager would be in his cage. 


The selfish man! 
To take thee from thy broader sphere, 
Where thousands heard thy music clear, 
On Nature’s plan ; 
And where the listening landscape far and wide 
Had joy, and thou thy liberty beside. 


A singing slave 
Made now; with no return but food; 
No mate to love, nor little brood 
To feed and save; 
No cool and leafy haunts; the cruel wires 
Chafe thy young life and check thy just desires. 


Brave little bird! 
Still striving with thy sweetest song 
To melt the hearts that do thee wrong, 
I give my word 
To stand with those who for thy freedom fight, 
Who claim for thee that freedom as thy right. 


—Chambers’s Journal. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


BosTon, OCTOBER, 1881. 


Our October Paper. 

We would ask attention, first of all, to the short 
articles on the coming meeting of the American 
Humane Association in Boston, Oct. 19 and 20. 

Remember that the public meeting will be at 
Tremont Temple on the evening of the 19th, and 
the collation on the evening of the 20th at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

The picture of the model room of prize cars 
at Chicago is worth some study, and some of the 
facts it suggests are worth knowing. 

We hope the music of the “ Faithful Little Bird” 
will be heard in many households, and lead each 
member to remember more tenderly the “ little 
bird that sang beside their door.” 

We hope to give in our next paper brief reports 
of what shall be done and said at the coming 
meetings. 

We are later than usual this month, that we 
might present the picture of the models in the 
October paper. 


President Garfield. 

We cannot omit to note the death of our beloved 
President on the 19th of September. After about 
twelve weeks of great suffering, bravely borne, 
amid tears and prayers for his recovery in number 
beyond any ever before given to any man, the 
struggle ended. His struggle against poverty; 
his fidelity to his convictions; the love he won 
from all who knew him; his grand character; his 
cruel death, and all the traditions of his life, have 
now become a part of our nation’s history, and 
must be an inspiration of patriotism, religion and 
honor to the youth of our country through all the 
future. As coming within our own observation, 
we add that whenever any legislation in Congress 
for a humane purpose was desired, there never was 
a doubt on which side would be the vote and voice 
of James A. Garfield. 

He was buried as he deserved, “ with an empire’s 
lamentations.” 

“ O friends, our chief state oracle is mute: 

Mourn for the man of long enduring blood, 

The statesman-warrior, moderate, resolute, 
Whole in himself, a common good. 

Mourn for the man of amplest influence, 
Yet clearest of ambitious crime, 

Our greatest, yet with least pretence, 
Rich in saving common sense, 


And, as the greatest only are, 
In his simplicity sublime.” 


Delegates to the American Hi Associati 

Few names of delegates have yet come to hand; 
but the Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Hampshire, 
Newburgh, and Buffalo societies have chosen rep- 
resentatives. 

All societies that have not yet done so are cor- 
dially and urgently invited to act without delay. 
It is hoped that new strength will be given to our 
work by a larger attendance than on any former 
occasion. This will be the fifth meeting of the 
Association, and societies which desire to forward 
its work should no longer fail of being represented 


at its meetings. 
Fox-HuNTs. We trust we are to hear no more 
of them in this State; but if any such hunt is pro- 


posed anywhere, we shall welcome information 
about it. 


A Tablet, 

The Directors of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals have placed 
on the walls of the office of the Society at 96 Tre- 
mont Street a simple tablet of its departed friends. 

The inscription is written upon white paper in 
a plain, bold hand, except that the headings are in 
German text. The frame is of the color of ebony, 
and appropriate for the purpose. 

We copy the words of the tablet in full: 


“ BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL. 


En fAlemoriam 
OF DECEASED FRIENDS WHO LEFT BEQUESTS TO THE 
MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
Mrs. MEHITABEL M. C. CoppENHAGEN, Boston, Mass., 
1871. 
ApAms, Boston, Mass., 1875. 
Amasa Capp, Dorchester, Mass., 1875. 
Hiram Cross, Northfield, N. H., 1875. 
Mrs. Jos1aH Vosg, Boston, Mass., 1875. 
Freperic May, Medford, Mass., 1875. 
Miss Harriet A. DaLanp, Salem, Mass., 1876. 
Dr. Wm. W. Moruanp, Boston, Mass., 1876. 
Miss Ex1za Powaks, Roxbury, Mass., 1876. 
Miss Satiy S. SYLVESTER, Leicester, Mass., 1876. 
CHRISTOPHER W. BeLLows, Pepperell, Mass., 1877. 
GARDNER CHILSON, Boston, Mass., 1877. 
J. HavEN DEXTER, Boston, Mass., 1877. 
GrorceE A. HassaM, Manchester, N. H., 1877. 
Miss Exviza Jenkins, Scituate, Mass., 1877. 
Miss JaNE R. Sever, Kingston, Mass., 1877. 
Miss Susan Turrs, Weymouth, Mass., 1877. 
Mrs. Resecca 8. Perry, Grantville, Mass., 1878. 
Mrs. Mary E. Keitu, Boston, Mass., 1878. 
James P. THORNDIKE, Boston, Mass., 1878. 
Mrs. ELLEN H. Furint, Leicester, Mass., 1879. 
Miss ELizanetu Jackson, Roxbury, Mass., 1879. 
Mrs. Ex1zaBetH S. Morton, South Boston, Mass., 1879. 
James W. PALMETER, Concord, Mass., 1879. 
Miss MarcareEtT E. C. Wuitr, Boston, Mass., 1879. 
Mrs. M. K. A. BENCHLEY, Ithaca, N. Y., 1880. 
Simeon P. ApamMs, Charlestown, Mass., 1880. 
Mrs. Lyp1a Maria CuILp, Wayland, Mass., 1880. 
Rev. C. T. THayeEr, Boston, Mass., 1880. 
Mrs. AMELIA F. Woop, Boston, Mass.,}1880. 
Miss Ev1zAnetu S. Boston, Mass., 1881. 
Mrs. Mary F. Rrevey, South Hingham, Mass., 1881. 
Cuar.eEs Tipp, Lexington, Mass., 1881. 
CHARLES LyMAN, Boston, Mass., 1881. 
Asusy, Newburyport, Mass., 1881.” 


Meetings of the Amertecan Humane Association at 
Boston, 


Its first business meetings will be in Horticul- 
tural Hall on Wednesday, Oct. 19. On the same 
evening a public meeting will be held at Tremont 
Temple, at which addresses will be given by prom- 
inent friends of the cause from various parts of 
the country. The Schubert Glee Club will sing 
several selections suitable to the occasion, their 
services having been secured by the liberality of 
a well-known lady in this cause. 

Mr. C. L. Capen has written music for this meet- 
ing to the well-known words from the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” beginning — 

wedding guest,” 
and ending 


“For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


We ask all the friends in this part of the state, 
who can, to come to learn about the work before 
the Association, and hear the earnest words sure 
to be spoken. It is so seldom that we have a pub- 
lic meeting, that a little personal sacrifice to attend 
this, if any sacrifice be necessary on the part of 
our Massachusetts members, should be a reason- 
able expectation. 


On Thursday evening the Massachusetts Society 
will give a social entertainment to our visitors at 
Horticultural Hall. It will take the form of a 
simple collation. Mr. Angell will preside; the 
Schubert ‘Quartette will furnish music, and the 
representatives of our wide-spread societies are 
expected to be heard from. Members of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society are cordially invited to secure 
tickets for themselves and families to the colla- 
tion, and help to make it as useful and influential 
as it ought to be. 

The business meetings of the Association will 
be open to the public, and all interested in the 
better treatment of animals are invited to attend 
them. 


or 


Monthly Meeting of the Directors of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. A. for September 


Was held on the 21st at office of the Society. 

President Angell in the chair. 

Present: Miss Wigglesworth, Mrs. Johnson, 
and Mrs. Iasigi, and Messrs. Angell, Heywood, 
and Firth. 

The record of the last meeting was read by the 
Secretary and approved. 

The cash reports for July and August were re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee without being 
read. 

A resignation of Mrs. Lydia L. Paine as a Direc- 
tor, because of expected absence from the coun- 
try, was read, when it was— 

Voted: That Mrs. Paine be earnestly desired to 
withdraw her resignation, and that she be excused 
from all service during her expected absence. 

The Trustees of the Permanent Fund reported 
the investment of certain sums in accordance with 
votes of the Directors. 

The Tablet to the memory of deceased friends of 
the Society was shown and was heartily approved. 
A copy of the Tablet will be found in another 
column. 

The successful working of the telephone re- 
cently put in the office of the Society was reported. 

Some incidents in the recent work of the Society 
were considered, among them the fox hunt at Cot- 
tage City, and the action of several superintendents 
of railways, referred to elsewhere, to lessen cruelty 
in transportation of animals. 

The following votes were unanimously passed: 

Voted : That we would express to Mrs. M. Sunder- 
land Cooper, of Lake Village, N. H., our high ap- 
preciation of her courageous and self-sacrificing 
labors in behalf of animals transported by rail 
through that village, and we would return to her 
our united thanks for her services. 

Voted: That the Secretary send to Mrs. Cooper 
a copy of the above vote. 

Voted: That the Secretary put outside of the 
Society room such emblems of mourning on ac- 
count of the death of President Garfield as he may 
think proper. 

Voted: To hold the October meeting of the Di- 
rectors on the 12th of that month, being the second 
Wednesday. Capt. Currier made a verbal report 


of some of the cases the agents have had to do ° 


with since the last meeting of the Directors. 
Soon after 12 o’clock the meeting adjourned. 


THE withdrawal of her resignation as one of 
our Directors has been made by Mrs. Paine, at the 
unanimous request, and to the great satisfaction 
of her associates. 


] 
] 
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Cattle Transportation to the Watertown Market from 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
Has continued to have attention each successive 
week. Two of our agents have been there every 
Monday n‘ght to see all stock trains as they ar- 
rived and were unloaded. Codperation from Supt. 
Dodge, of the Boston, Concord and Montreal Rail- 
road ; Supt. Stewart, of the Cheshire ; Supt Tucker, 
of the Maine Central; and Supt. Hobart, of the 
Central Vermont, has been promptly given by 
circulars to their agents and to other men in their 
service. Improvement has been already wit- 
nessed, but much remains to be done, and we must 
ask our good friends on the railways to persist in 
this work until the thoughtless or cruel have been 
taught a lesson they will not forget. 

A circular has been sent along the line of the 
several roads above named, by our Society, to say 
“that the overcrowding of cars, and that loading 
together into the same car, without any partition 
between, of oxen and steers with calves; or of 
cows and oxen with hogs, sheep or calves; or. of 
calves and sheep with horses, are all ‘ unneces- 
sarily cruel,’ is self-evident.” 

“There is also much unnecessary suffering to 
animals in the cars from the want of proper bed- 
ding for them.” 

“ The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, while drawing attention to 
the law, would appeal to humane shippers, as well 
as to railroad officers, to continue to codperate 
with it to end all unnecessary cruelty, both for the 
sake of the creature and its owner.” 


Number of Passengers to a Horse in Street Cars. 

Another hearing on this subject has been given 
by our Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners, 
that the officers of the horse railroad companies 
very justly might be heard. If those who appeared 
are to be recognized as the representatives of 
the street railways, no help from them can be ex- 
pected in securing an equitable Jaw. They wish 
to be let alone. The indifference that this argues 
to the rights of passengers, and the blindness to 
their own interests, will surprise some people. 

One argument made by one of the speakers was, 
that the roads cannot afford to be limited by law, 
because an enormous advance must be made in 
the charge to passengers, if they are. This will 
provoke inquiries as to watered stock and the divi- 
dends paid upon it! But it is too late to argue 
that the law may not justly regulate the corpo- 
rations it has created. It has done this for 
the general advantage quite too often already. It 
compels the officers of roads to accept each 
other’s tickets, and to permit the cars of each 
to run over the tracks of the other, when public 
convenience requires, without asking whether 
they like it or not. It will not hesitate to limit 


the number of passengers, on due information, 


however vehement may be their opposition. 

An attempt to prove that street cars require 
little power to move them is about as wide of the 
question at issue as can well be imagined. How 
does this touch the complaint that cars are continu- 
ally over-loaded, to a degree that requires as much 
abuse of horses to draw them as public opinion 
will permit? and that this is done without any 
proper recognition of the rights of passengers to 
comfortable accommodations ? We have no space 
this month for a further consideration, and there 
Will be opportunity hereafter. 


Lord Erskine. 
In Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chancellors,” vol. 
vi, p. 607 to 610, we find the following account of 
the labors of Erskine in the cause of animal pro- 
tection : 


May 15, 1809. “He almost entirely confined 
himself for some years to a subject which he made 
peculiarly his own, and with which his name will 
ever continue to be associated.” That subject was 
a law “For the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals.” “TI am now to propose to the humane 
consideration of the House,” he said, when pre- 
senting the law, “a subject which has long occu- 
pied my attention, and which I own to your Lord- 
ships is very near my heart.” ; 

The bill passed the Lords after some opposition 
from Lord Ellenborough. In the House of Com- 
mons Windham opposed it. He said: “ We ought 
to be cautious how we begin ‘ new eras of legisla- 
tion, and ought to have a reasonable distrust of 
the founders of ‘ eras’ lest they should be a little 
led away by an object of such splendid ambition, 
and be thinking more of themselves than of the 
credit of the laws or the interest of the commu- 
nity. ... If it is to be a misdemeanor to beat a 
donkey, surely, to crimp a cod, or to skin an eel 
ought to be felony without benefit of clergy.” In 
1810 Erskine again introduced his bill, and it 
passed the committee; but as it was not likely to 
pass the House he withdrew it. When Windham 
was gone, and the passion for bull-baiting and 
boxing had subsided, it was introduced there by 
Martin of Galway, and, finally, in Erskine’s life- 
time, received the sanction of the legislature. 
Independently of “the rights of brutes which it 
may be difficult to protect by human laws, al- 
though the subject of religious and moral obliga- 
tion, I think there can be no doubt that any mali- 
cious and wanton cruelty to animals in public, 
outrages the feelings, has a tendency to injure 
the moral character of those who witness it, and 
may therefore be treated as a crime” 


British Animals Extinct within Historic Times 
Is a large volume recently published in London, 
and written by J. E. Harting. 

The extinct animals of which it speaks are the 
bear, beaver, reindeer, wild boar, and wolf. It 
has also an account of the wild white cattle yet 
found in some forests. It is a book of peculiar 
interest, and cost the writer a great amount of 
labor, although exact data are not possible. 


> 


SUPERINTENDENT TUCKER of the Maine Cen- 
tral is justly complimented in the notice we copy 
below. He has long been on the side of mercy. 


The following excellent order has been issued 
by the superintendent of the Maine Central Rail- 
road: “In loading cattle, you will be particular to 
see that the following instructions are strictly ob- 
served: There must be no larger number of cattle 
loaded in one car than can be so loaded as not to 
be crowded. The shipment of calves and their 
mothers among other cattle must not be permit- 
ted. If loaded in the same car with other cattle, 
shipper must pen off the calves together with 
their mothers, from the other cattle. Calves and 
their mothers must not be separated. Calves 
shipped with their mothers must not be muzzled. 
All cars in which cows and young calves are 
loaded must be bedded by the shipper with straw 
or hay.” 


Animal Pain and Human Benefit. 

Vivisection lingers still, but will it linger long? 
It is maintained by some high authorities and de- 
nied by others, that whilst the animals operated 
upon cannot always be exempted from torture, the 
benefit to mankind is such as to make the pain to 
them of no account Are moral questions, then, 
to lose themselves in hypothetical computations of 
results? It may be for the ultimate benefit of 
mankind that savage tribes should be extermi- 
nated, after the manner of Cavendish, the bucca- 
neer, so as to make way for races of a higher order 
of moral and intellectual attributes. ft may be 
that there has been, on a balance of results, a sav- 
ing of pain to mankind from the murders com- 
mitted by Burke in Edinburgh some sixty years 
ago in order to supply bodies, nut otherwise 
to be obtained, for dissection. But murders and 
massacres have a character of their own, inde- 
pendently of ultimate results. Again, it does not 
seem to be questioned by either party that human 
pain is infinitely more worthy of consideration 
than any that can be suffered by animals. Is this 
altogether beyond a doubt P 


Pain in man . 

Bears the high mission of the flail and fan; 
In brutes ’tis purely piteous. 

And not only is the discipline of pain often salu- 
tary in a spiritual sense to the sufferer; it is still 
oftener the correlative of moral and spiritual 
— in others—pity, charity, self-sacrifice, 
evout dependence and prudential forethought— 
virtues which could not very well get on without 
it. 
But it is argued we might just as well object to 
field sports as to vivisection; if we indulge in the 
one, why renounce the other? ‘There is another 
question to be asked,—Why not renounce both? 
Field sports are said to be “manly.” Will our pro- 
geny of the twenty-second century call them so? 
r will they respond to the very few voices of this 
century,—one of them, however, that of its most 
illustrious monitor, Wordsworth, another that of 
a prose writer who is also likely to instruct more 
centuries than one, Mr. Freeman,—that exhort us 
not to connect our amusements with the terror, 
pain and death of animals, but rather leave to those 
who undertake it as a business all necessary hunt- 
ing and catching and killing of hares and foxes, 
and deer and fish, as we leave the killing of cattle 
and sheep to the butcher.—Néineleenth Century, 
Sept., 1881, by Sir H. Taylor. 


International Medical Congress. 

At the final meeting of the Congress, and at the 
recommendation of the physiological section, a 
resolution to the following effect was put and 
carried : — 


That this Congress records its conviction that 
experiments on living animals have proved of the 
utmost value to medicine in the past, and are indis- 
pensable for its future progress ; that accordingly, 
while strongly deprecating the infliction of un- 
necessary pain, it is of opinion that, alike in the 
interest of man and animals, it is not desirable to 
restrict competent persons in the performance of 
such experiments. (Cheers.) 

Mark the cheers; and remember that one of the 
most shining lights of the Congress had already, 
in an eloquent speech, vindicated the practice of 
vivisection. — The London News. ~ 


New HAmpsHirE Law. An excellent addi- 
tional law to protect animals was passed at the 
last session of the legislature of New Hampshire, 
for which we shall find room in our next paper. 


44> 


A New Fountain in Westboro’, Mass. 

A friend sends us an account of a new Jenks 
Fountain in this enterprising town. “It cost about 
$160 at the foundry, and the whole improvement 
about $200. Half of this sum was contributed by 
twenty public-spirited citizens,” says the “ West- 
boro’ Chronotype,” “and the remainder by the 
town” 

Good for Westboro’! 
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Mhillren’s Plepartment. 


Why Liitle Birds Hop and Other Birds Walk. 


A little bird sat on a twig of a tree, 

A-swinging and singing as glad as could be, 
And shaking his tail, and smoothing his dress, 
And having such fun as you never could guess. 


And when he had finished his gay little song 

He flew down in the street, and went hopping along 
This way and that way with both little feet, — 

While his sharp little eyes looked for something to eat. 


A little boy said to him, “ Little bird, stop! 
And tell me the reason you go with a hop. 
Why don’t you walk, as boys do and men, 
One foot at a time, like a dove or a hen? 


“ How queer it would look if, when you go out, 

You should see little boys go jumping about 

Like you, little bird! And you don’t know what fun 
It is to be able to walk and to run.” 


Then the little bird went with a hop, hop, hop; 

And he laughed and he laughed as he never would stop; 
And he said, “ Little boy, there are some birds that talk, 
And some birds that hop, and some birds that walk. 


‘* Use your eyes, little boy; watch closely, and see 

What little birds hop, both feet, just like me, 

And what little birds walk, like the duck and the hen, 
And when you know that you'll know more than some men. 


“« Every bird that can scratch in the dirt can walk ; 
Every bird that can wade in the water can walk ; 
Every bird that has claws to catch prey with can walk; 
One foot at a time—that is why they can walk. 


“ But most little birds who can sing you a song 
Are so small that their legs are not very strong 
To scratch with or wade with or catch things—that’s why 
They hop with both feet. Little boy, good-by.” 


—L. J. Bates, in Wide Awake. 


Curious Dispute. 


Mr. David Isaacs, Smith Square, Westminster, 
appeared before Mr. Partridge to answer a com- 
plaint of detaining a parrot. There was no 
summons issued, but on the previous day a Mrs. 
Tanner complained that Mr. Isaacs had got the 
bird and declined to give it up. Mr. Isaacs now 
stated that he had brought the bird to the court, 
and was quite willing to abide by his worship’s 
decision. His son, some time since, found the 

arrot in New Peter Street, Westminster, and he 
had bought a cage for it at an expense of 11s.— 
Mr. Partridge thought Mr. Isaacs had acted rather 

recipitately in buying an expensive cage. Mrs. 
Meauer said she had had the bird five years, and 
a short time ago it made its escape. She could 
swear to it by its plumage, and when she heard 
that it was at Mr. Isaacs’, she went and described 
it, but he told her that it was too good-looking to 
belong toher. (Laughter.) The bird was brought 
into court, and Mr. Partridge asked if it could talk. 
Mrs. Tanner said, not a great deal, but it said the 
word “ Mother” quite distinctly. Mr. Isaacs said 
he did not believe it belonged to the complainant. 
The bird talked very well, and said “ My lord” 
quite plainly. (Laughter.) Mr. Partridge di- 
rected that the parrot should be kept for some 
hours, to see if it verified either statement by its 
conversational powers. During the afternoon it 
gave such satisfactory evidence of the lady’s state- 
ment that Mr. Partridge ordered it to be restored 
to her. 


> 


Tue steward of the lately wrecked barque, the 
Fontabelle, owed his life to the captain’s retriever, 
which retrieved in good earnest. Unable to swim, 
the steward, on coming to the surface, tried to 

rasp a piece of the wreck for support, but sank 
. the effort. The dog was trying to keep on a 

iece of the wreck, but seeing the steward go 
- veal dived after him and dragged him to the sur- 
face, out of the wreckage. Then the dog let go 
his hold, and, swimming ahead, thrust his tail into 
the steward’s face, who seized it and was towed 
to a reef. 


The Dog at the Funeral. 

Jim became nearly blind and very dull of hear- 
ing in the winter of 1867, and although he always 
started out to walk with my father—then in very 
feeble health—he came home again in a very few 
minutes, barking and scratching at the garden 
door until some one let him inside the walls, when 
he would hurry to his particular corner in the din- 
ing-room, where he would be out of the way of 
being stumbled over or disturbed. My father 
was not obliged to remain in his bed more than 
four or five days before he died; and on one of 
these days Jim, who had never done such a thing 
before, went out at the front door, sat down in the 
middle of the path, and howled long and dis- 
mally. I went out and patted and spoke to him; 
but a did not appreciate my caresses, and re- 
turned to his corner without so much as a wag of 
his tail. As I have said, he was never known to 
howl before, and he never did it again. When my 
father died Jim curled himself up on the mat out- 
side his door, and there slept al day, although it 
was winter, and there were fires, which he keenly 
appreciated usually, in the sitting-rooms. He 
kept the most striking proof of his power of rea- 
soning—for so one is tempted to believe it was— 
to do honor to my father’s memory. The funeral 
—a walking one—was starting, when Jim suddenly 
emerged from some part of the garden, looking 
almost young again, with his tail well up, and de- 
liberately headed the procession, going, before it 
through the little town of Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire, up to the cemetery of St. Mark’s Chapel, 
which was quite three-quarters of a mile from 
our house—a long way for a dog who for many 
months had seemed to think that to be away from 
home to the extent of only a few yards was too 
much for his strength. Iam told that when in- 
side the church he sat quietly under a seat, but 
not near any one he knew—he had no affection 
for my brothers, who had not lived at home for 
years—and headed the line again as the funeral 
party went out, and took a place by the grave, 

ently wagging his tail as the service was read. 

, watching for the return of the funeral party, 
saw him enter the gate before them, and t was 
told that he had come home first all the way, as 
he went. He trotted — to his usual place, 
with his tail still well up and a look about him as 
if he was conscious of having done his duty. He 
never went out walking with any of us after this, 
and seemed to care very little for anything, al- 
though he lived without pain and discomfort to 
himself apparently until 1870. His conduct at 
his master’s funeral made quite an impression on 
our cottage neighbors, one of whom said to one 
of my brothers, who returned home from South 
America three months after my father’s death: 
“Ay! poor old Jim, sir, he followed your father 
to bis ave with the rest of them ”—Chambers’ 
Journal. 

Prize Essays. 

In a certain town, some years ago, there was a 
large school, which had an excellent master, and 
stood well as regards learning, but the conduct of 
the boys was anything but satisfactory. Lying 
and stealing were of frequent occurrence, and no 

unishment had any effect. The master consulted 
_ Shaftesbury. On inquiry he found that out 
of school the boys were much given to torment 
animals, and that they were the terror of all the 
dogs and cats in the neighborhood. “I think I 
can help you,” said his lordship; and then he an- 
nounced that he intended to give a prize for the 
best essay on the subject of kindness to animals, 

The boys took to the idea; they set to work at 
once; their minds became interested; they began 
to feel a regard for their creatures which were the 
subject of their inquiries, and the result was that 
not only did one get the prize, but the whole 
school profited. 


+>r— 


Baby Monkeys. 


“ The care which the females bestow upon their 
offspring,” says Duvancel, “is so tender and even 
refined that one would be almost tempted to at- 


tribute the sentiment to a rational rather than an 
instinctive process, It is a curious and interesting 
spectacle, which a little precaution has sometimes 
enabled me to witness, to see the females carry 
their young to the river, wash their faces in spite 
of their childish outcries, and altogether bestow 
upon their cleanliness a time and attention that in 
many cases the children of our own species might 
well envy. The Malays, indeed, related a fact to 
me, which I doubted at first, but which I believe 
to be in a great measure confirmed by my own 
subsequent observations. It is that the young 
siamangs, while yet too weak to go alone, are 
always carried by individuals of their own sex,— 
by their fathers, if they are males; by their moth- 
ers, if females.” M. d’Osbonville states that the 
parents exercise their parental authority over 
their children in a sort of judicial and strictly 
impartial form. ‘The young ones were seen to 
sport and gambol with one another in the presence 
of their mother, who sat ready to give judgment 
and punish misdemeanors. en any one was 
foun guilty of foul play or malicious conduct 
toward another of the family, the parent interfered 
by seizing the young criminal by the tail, which 
she held fast with one of her paws till she boxed 
his ears with the other.”— Chambers’ Journal. 
A Dog with a History. 

A valuable spaniel was killed at Monmouth 
Beach, N. J., Friday, by a vicious cow. His name 
was Gunner, and he had been known about the 
beach for many years. The story goes that one 
day twenty years ago there was a dreadful storm 
at sea. Many vessels were lost, and the damage 
to property on land was great. That night some 
fishermen walking the shore discovered a small 
water spaniel lying on the sand. Upon closer 
inspection they perceived that a child was tied to 
his back. The dog had struggled nobly with the 
waves, for he was helpless and nearly exhausted. 
He rolled his eyes ge tomy ol toward his discov- 
erers, and whined when they approached. But 
the exposure and heavy billows had been too 
much for the child, for it was cold and stark. 
The dog was picked up and carefully attended to, 
and the child was buried at Long Branch. It 
never was learned who and what the child was, 
or where it came from, but it was generally be- 
lieved that the child came from a vessel that was 
wrecked with all on board, and that its parents, 
convinced there was no chance for them, entrusted 
the child to the dog. Ever since then the dog has 
been a great favorite on the beach, and has saved 
many lives during the bathing season. The club- 
house flag was dropped to half-mast in recogni- 
tion of Gunner’s worth. 


A WEALTHY land-owner at Gonesse, France, has 
founded upon his estate a private asylum for 
superannuated animals, which, except for his pro- 
tection, would perish from neglect. Many of the 
inmates of this strange establishment have at- 
tained extraordinary ages; indeed, the figures 
representing the number of their years, which 
their benetactor carefully records, severely tax 
credulity. The patriarch of the family is a mule 
in his seventy-third year ; next come a cow thirty- 
six years old, a pig of twenty-seven, and a goat 
of eighteen summers. In the quarters assigned 
to fowls the visitor is tntrodaned to a goose in its 
thirty-eighth year, whose paunch touches the 
saps and whose feet are disfigured by count- 
ess warts. In the aviary are a sparrow in his 
thirty-second year, and a bullfinch reputed to be 
twenty-eight years old. Young and frolicsome 
creatures need not apply for admittance to this 
asylum, for only the aged are received.—Ledger, 
July 27th, 1881. 


A Brave and Honest Man. 
i Formed on the good old plan, 
A true, and brave, and downright honest man! 
He blew no trumpet in the market place, 
Nor in the church, with hypocritic face, 
Supplied with cant the lack of Christian grace; 
Loathing pretence, he did with cheerful will 
What others talked of, while their hands were still. 
Whittier. 
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The Models of Improved Cattle-Cars. 

Our readers are indebted to Mr. 
Brown, President of the American 
Humane Association, for the pic- 
ture on this page. It was a happy 
thought of Mr. Brown, after hav- 
ing had a photograph taken of the 
unique collection in his establish- 
ment, at the corner of Clinton and 
Jackson streets, Chicago, to have 
an engraving taken, that the friends 
throughout the country might see 
it also. 

It goes without our saying that 
the task of patiently, thoroughly, 
intelligently examining each model 
and plan has been one of great 
labor. It required not only skill 
in mechanics and a knowledge of 
existing cars, but the remember- 
ing of every one of the patents 
issued for an improved car, When 
this inquiry began there were al- 
ready 116 patents, and to-day the gil 
number has reached 160. And be- a 
fore memory could be serviceable, 
consider the careful study necessary 
of each patent beforehand. Of 
course, if the principle of the model 
or plan had been already patented 
it must be ruled out of the compe- 
tition. 

As the chief burden of all this 


labor has fallen on Mr. Brown, this 2 en ——— 


iH 


glad recognition is his due. He 


deserves our lasting gratitude for 


this free and unstinted service to 


our cause, whatever may be the 
final verdict as to the prize itself. 


A VIEW OF THE MODELS OF IMPROVED CATTLE-CARS. 
Sent to compete for the $5,000 prize offered by the American Humane Association. 


souri is ninth, and Minnesota is 

tenth. Among the competitors 

are eight women, from the same 

number of States. : 

Some competitors have more 

than one model, and others more 
than one plan. 

The collection represents a great 
amount of thought and-labor and 
ingenuity, as well as skilled work- 
manship. That a better car will 
be.the result, no one doubts who 
has full information on the sub- 
ject. There are cars which came 

: into.existence in consequence of 
«i the offer of the prize, which are 
bili AM not there, because their inventors 
think them too valuable to part 
with for the prize; but their points 
will be known to the judges, and 
they are ef course a part of the val- 
uable results already secured by 

the offer. 
It is also beyond question that 
aN the judges will have before them 
a more complete exhibition of all 
that ingenuity has done in this 
direction than has ever before met 
the eyes of any man, or any body 

of men. 


A few additional facts just re- 


ceived will be welcomed by all 
readers. 


“ There are many curious facts. 

For instance, two women, one re- 

siding in Chicago and the other 

\ far away, submitted a model. 

4 Their models were identical in 

ke size, construction, and arrange- 
ment; the only difference being 

<1 in the material of which the mod- 
= els wereconstructed. Of the mod- 
els, 60 showed the old-fashioned 

| stanchions ; 63 had food-bins on 
the roof; 82 had movable gates or 


Cattle-Cars. 

The principal obstacle to the introduction of 
improved stcck cars which admit of regular feed- 
ing and watering of cattle cn route, is not in the 
unwillingness of the railway companies to aid in 
the reform, but in opposition of the shippers of 
cattle. The fraudulent and cruel practices which 
have become common among these men are not 
as well known as they should be. We have no 
hesitation in saying that this business should be 
regulated by law and the practices alluded to 
should be made crimes punishable by heavy pen- 
alties. One of the Eastern trunk lines recently 
experimented with an improved stock car, and 
would have adopted it but for the opposition of 
one of its principal customers. This man is in the 
habit of depriving his cattle of water until they 
are near the end of their route. They are fed on 
salted hay until their thirst becomes terrible. 
Just before they are to be weighed for selling 
they are allowed to drink all they can for the 
ox gra of increasing their weight to the utmost. 

his practice has become common in the West as 
well as the East. Another practice, having the 
same end in view, is that of feeding hogs who 
have been allowed to become very hungry upon 
soft coal—of which digestible and nourishing 
food they will, under such circumstances, consume 
incredible amounts. 

No person with the least spark of humanity or 
honesty would think of defending such cruelty 
and fraud. The railway companies cannot well 
interfere, and the strong hand of the law should 
be invoked to put a stop to them. — Lailway 
Ri view, 


Cattle-Car Prize. 


From an article in “Our Dumb Animals” in 
April, 1880, we republish some facts of interest in 
connection with this picture. 


During a recent visit to Chicago we saw the 
collection of models of cars and plans of cars 
which have been sent to Mr. Brown as chairman 
of the judges. There are four hundred and eighty 
(480) of the former and two hundred and forty- 
three (243) of the latter. 

A careful description of each is being prepared 
for the use of the judges. It will be apparent at 
a glance, that this must be done in justice to each 
competitor, and also, that careful work and much 
time are required for it. This explains the delay : 
a delay which must be protracted for some time 
longer. : 

Then, in several manuscript volumes, are copies 
of every patent issued so far by our Patent Office 
for an improved cattle-car, numbering now one 
hundred and sixteen: the first, in time, bearing 
date in West Virginia, May 29, 1860. It will re- 
quire much careful consideration to determine 
how many of the new plans were already pro- 
tected by one or others of these numerous patents. 

We were curious to know whence the competi- 
tors came, Nearly every State is represented, and 


- also England, Switzerland, and, of course, Canada. 


Illinois has 51 models and 18 plans, being the 
highest numbers from any one State; Pennsyl- 
vania is second, with 47 models and 27 plans; 
New York is third, with 43 models and 15 plans; 
Ohio is fourth, with 87 models and 18 plans; 
Indiana is fifth, with 21 models and 13 plans; 
Massachusetts is sixth, with 19 models and 26 
plans; Michigan is seventh; Iowa eighth; Mis- 


partitions across, and 56 had bars or wooden rods, 
either diagonal or straight across; 21 had canvas, 
wire-cloth, or rubber partitions, and 10 had ropes 
or chains ; 53 had water reservoirs on the roof, and 
52 had them on the under side of the roof; 41 had 
reservoirs and troughs connected through the train; 
3 suggest having a special car for each train to 
carry food and water, the car to be fitted with a 
force pump operated by the axle of the car; 4 
pour the water on the roof,and propose also to 
utilize the rainfall; 7 construct feed and water 
troughs of canvas;.19 have troughs under the 
floor; 65 have hay racks in angle of side and roof, 
and 11 have feed-racks on the outside of car; 39 
have stalls parallel with length of car; 29 have 
automatic feeding and watering apparatus; 7 load 
through the ends of the car; 24 have hammocks, or 
their equivalent, to suspend the animals and pre- 
vent their lying down. 

“ Every State and Territory in the United States 
is represented, except New Mexico and Washing- 
ton Territories Canada contributes largely, and 
England, Switzerland, and Russia are represented. 

“ Thirty-four competitors have 2 models each; 5 
have 8 models each; one, a lady from Michigan, 
5 models; and one New England man sends 10 
models.” 


2 


“He is not dead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high; 
To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 
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THE FAITHFUL LITTLE BIRD. 


From “Songs of Our Youth.” MISS MULOCH. CARL MATZ, arr. 
1.I had a bird,a lit - tle bird, My gar-den grovesamong; It its note Iheard, It had been theresolong. I nev-er listened to its lay, A-mid my 


2. But autumn came,the ros - es passed, 


e hap-py time was gone;Yet sti 


a-midthe win-try blast,The lit - tle bird sang on. And when I droop’d with grief oppressed, The little 


p ad lib, Softly. 


bow’r of ros-es gay, Yet all daylong, be-sidemydoor,The lit-tle bird sangev-er-more; All sum-mer long,be- side my door, 
bird flew in my breast;Now all day long, »- side my door,The lit -tle bird sings ev -er - more; 


All win-terlong,be-side my door, 


The lit-tle bird sang ev ~- er-more, 
The lit-tle bird sings ev - er-more. 


From “Franklin Square Song Collection.” 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in August. 


Whole ber of received, 175; viz., Beating, 13; 
overworking and overloading, 19; overdriving, 9; driving when 
lame or galled, 46; failing to provide proper food and shelter, 
3; abandoning, 1; torturing, 5; driving when diseased, 8; 
cruelty in transportation, 30; defective streets, 2; general cru- 


elty, 39. 
Remedied without prosecution, 62; warned, 47; not substan. 
— * not found, 10; anonymous, 8; prosecuted, 7; eon- 


Horses taken from work, 25; animals killed, 63. 


Receipts by the Society in August. 
FINEs. 

From Justices Courts.—Northampton, $20. 

From Police Courts.—Gloucester, $10; Chelsea, $15. 

From District Courts.—2d, 8. Worcester, $10; 4th, Plymouth, 
$15; 2d, Plymouth, $5. 

From Municipal Courts.—Boston (2 cases), $20; E. Boston 
District, $5. 

From Witness Fees, $12.30. Total, $112.30. 

MEMBERS AND Donors. 

Miss A. Wigglesworth, $20; Wm. Endicott, Jr., $10; Miss M. 
E. Ingalls, $10; Donald Kennedy, $10; Mrs. C.'!A. Barnard, $10. 
Five EAcu. 

E. K Butler, John Simpkins, Chas. W. Parker, Louis Prang, 
Augustus Flagg, D. M. Weston, B. F. a4 Henry Lyon, 
Howard Jones, M.D.; A. P. Tapley, W. Cummings, Silas 
Gurney, John C. Haynes, F. Minot, M.D.; Isaac P. T. Edmands, 
L. B. Harrington, J. Franklin Faxon; G. P. Denny, John Cum 
mings, Chas. F. Bradford, Kitty Clover and Tony Lumpkins. 

THREE DoLLARS EACH. 
¥. H. Walker, B. V. French, Whitney Brothers, Two Friends. 


Two 


J. B. Potter, F. Wentworth, D. K. Reed, M. A. Berry, Esta- 
brook & Eaton, Three Friends. 


One DOLLAR EACH. 

B.C. P., C. E. Mills, J. T. Harris, E. Read, Wilbur F. New- 
hall, T. B. Newhall, R. A. Spalding, J. Weiss, R. F. Claflin, 
A. E. Beale, C. M. Beal, Mrs. W. B. Rice, E. W. Denson, Mrs. H. 
Eaton, Mrs. Theo. King, Mrs. Timothy Reed, L. F. Butler, Mrs. 
Butler, D. C. Heath, Frank Osborn, Geo. C. Tate, E. E. Farm. 
ham, C L. Weston, 8. Gannett, C. C. Holmes, H. A. Mellen, J. 
pO a Five Friends, Miss M. 8. Wheeler, 50 cents. Total, 
$228.50. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
Mrs. M. P. Blackbur», $17.50; R. Hamilton, $3.00; M. B. Lin- 
ton, $2.25; J. F. Mitchell, $2.00. 
OnE DOLLAR EACH. 


Mra. W. H. Browne, Mrs. Chas. Ripley, O. Plimpton, T. Gal 
Mrs, P. R. Gifford. 


Firty Cents Eacu. 
Miss E. R. Brower, Mrs. C. A. Mason, Miss E. J. Hoxie, Chas. 
Hickling, Miss M. ©. Bird, Mrs. M. G. Adams, Miss 
Wheeler, A. T. Stapleton. Total, $33.75. 


OTHER Sums. 
Interest, $316.25. B.T. Dowse, for rent, $15. Total, $331.25. 
Total receipts in August, $705.80, 


The Pheasant. 


See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 

Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ab! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 

His purple crest, and scarlet circled eyes, 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold! 


Pope. 


Learn from the Beasts. 


See him from Nature, rising slow to Art! 

To copy Instinct, that was Reason’s part; 

Thus then to man the voice of Nature spake : — 
“Go, from the creatures thy instructions take; 
Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 
Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
Here, too, all forms of social union find, 

And hence let Reason, late, instruct mankind: 
Here subterranean works and cities see; 

There towns aerial on the waving tree. 

Learn each small people’s genius, policies, 

The Ant’s republic, and the realm of Bees: 

How those in commen all their wealth bestow, 
And Anarchy without confusion know ; 

And these forever, tho’ a monarch reign, 

Their sep’rate cells and properties maintain. 
Mark what unvary’d laws preserve each state, 
Laws wise as Nature, and as fix’d as Fate. 

In fine, thy Reason finer webs shall draw, 
Entangle Justice in her net of Law, 

And Right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 

Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 
Yet go! and thus o’er all the creatures sway, 
Thus let the wiser make the rest obey ; 

And, for those Arts mere Instinct could afford, 
Be crown’d as Monarchs, or as Gods ador’d.” 


Pope’s Essay on Man. 


42> 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Good for Evil. 


For the purpose of illustrating the difference 
between Christianity and “ mere benevolence,” as 
he called it, the late Elder Knapp used to relate 
that a man, tired of keeping his great dog, tied 
one end of a rope around his neck and the other 
to a stone, took him out upon a pond in his boat 
for the purpose of drowning him, and in throwin 
his dog overboard he lost his balance and fel 
over also. 

The loop around the dog’s neck was large and 
slip over his head, and he soon came to the 
surface, where he found his master, unable to 
swim, struggling wildly, and just ready to perish. 
The dog, regardless of his master’s evil intent, and 
faithful unto death, seized hold of him. drew him 
ashore, and saved his life.— Frum Mr. Loring 
Moody's note-book. 


“ We have observed that each little bird receives 
from its parent as food fifteen caterpillars. Each 
nest contains at least four young birds. So that 
sixty caterpillars are needed each day for their 
consumption. The father and mother need an 
equal number for their daily nourishment, so that 
each nest consumes a hundred and twenty cater- 
myoer every day. By multiplying this number 


y that of the nests one gets an idea of the amount 


of caterpillars destroyed. -Before the insectivorous 
birds were made the object of violent warfare ten 
thousand nests at least could be counted in the 
space of four kilometer squares. The consequence 
of the existence of these ten thousand was the 
destruction of one million two hundred thousand 
caterpillars every day—thirty-six millions every 
month. 

“Why then should these birds, precious assistants 
ot the farmer, be so violently pursued, injured, 
killed in the fields of the South? Let children be 
taught in the schools and at home the good done 
by the birds, and let them cease this cruel, harm- 
ful play of destroying their nests.” 


The Chain of Being. 
“ One all-extending, all preserving Soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least; 
Made Beast in aid of Man, and Man of Beast; 
All serv’d, all serving: nothing stands alone: 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown.” 
Pope. 
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